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‘The newly cast Liberty Bell is here shown in the foundry of Pass and Stow. John Pass, a native of Malta. stands 
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OF PRINCIPLES 


of the Juternational 
Religious Liberty Association 


We believe in religious liberty, and hold that this God-given right is 
exercised. at its best when there is separation between church and state. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men 
in the enjoyment of their natural rights, and to rule in civil things; and 
that in this realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obedience of all. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalienable right of free- 
dom of conscience: to worship or not to worship; to profess, to practice, 
and to promulgate his religious beliefs, or to change them according to 
his conscience or opinions, holding that these are the essence of religious 
liberty; but that in the exercise of this right he should respect the equivalent 
right of others. 


We believe that all legislation and other governmental acts which 
unite church and state are subversive of human rights, potentially perse- 
cuting in character, and opposed to the best interests of church and state; 
and therefore, that it is not within the province of human government to 
enact such legislation or perform such acts. 


We believe it is our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to 
prevent the enactment of legislation which tends to unite church and state, 
and to oppose every movement toward such union, that all may enjoy the 
inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 


We believe that these liberties are embraced in the golden rule, which 
teaches that a man should do to others as he would have others do to him. 


International Religious Liberty Association 
6840 Eastern Avenue 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D.C. 
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EVA LUOMA 


Under the Constitution the American Government cennot grant special favors to any religious denomination. 
All churches, regardless of size, wealth, or power, must stand on an absolute equality before the law. 
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CHARLES CAREY 


[Dr. Neff is an educator, writer, and publisher, who 
prizes freedom and warns us here that it must be dearly 
bought and alertly maintained—Eb. | 


I. you could give your children one gift 
that they would treasure through life, what would 
it be? Money? Fame? Success? Education? No, the 
greatest gift that a generation can give to its sons 
and daughters is freedom. This is our inheritance, 
won by bloodshed and battle, and preserved for us 
by sacrifice, sweat, and tears. 

Today, in the cold light of current events, we 
realize that patriotism is not enough to maintain the 
democratic way of life. Human liberty, the chief 
casualty of the twentieth century, is in grave danger 
of disappearing from the earth. Freedom is at stake 
in every country on the globe, for the forces of 
tyranny are trampling man’s spirit under the heavy 
boot of totalitarianism. 
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We are endangering our freedom if we refuse to give all men civil rights. If we start to discriminate as to who should 
have civil liberties and who should be denied them, we are running the risk of taking them away from all of us. 


Freedom Is at Stake 


By MERLIN L. NEFF, Ph.D. 


Indifference, taking our gift of freedom for 
granted, crass materialism—these are enemies work- 
ing within America that could destroy our freedom. 
How carelessly we accept the privilege of being 
citizens of these United States! Loyalty to the Re- 
public must include moral integrity in all phases of 
our daily living. Our integrity is tested by the way 
we fill out our income-tax reports as well as by our 
loyalty to the Constitution. It shows in our use of the 
ballot to keep clean, honest men in public office. 
Our allegiance is demonstrated in our demand for 
fair play and equal rights for all Americans, regard- 
less of race, creed, or political views. 

“No great nation has ever been overcome,” says 
Dr. Will Durant, “until it has destroyed itself.” 
Therefore, self-discipline is another characteristic es- 
sential in a free people. It is currently believed by 
many persons that the more laws we put on our 
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statute books the better citizens we become. This 
has never proved true in history. Love for one’s coun- 
try and love for one’s neighbor, working in the 
heart, are more security for our democracy than a 
thousand laws in dusty books. Discipline begins in 
the home or it does not exist in a nation. Parents 
must work diligently to command the respect of 
their sons and daughters; children must know what 
it means to obey. If Rupert, a lad of six, refuses to 
honor the word of his father and mother, he will 
probably sneer at their commands when he is twelve. 
If his rebellious attitude is unchanged, it is logical 
to expect him to grow up to disregard the laws of 
his country and the laws of God. 

We pride ourselves on our standard of living; but 
for millions of Americans, life is merely a treadmill 
on which they trot day in and day out to get houses, 
automobiles, clothes, food, and a few shallow amuse- 
ments. We need a dedication to a burning purpose, 
a dynamic reason for existing. A visitor in this coun- 
try from Great Britain told me that his people actu- 
ally look back on the days of World War II with 
nostalgia. Although they were in constant danger of 
bombing and invasion, they felt the surge of heroic 
living as they stood shoulder to shoulder, fighting for 
a common cause. Life had meaning then that peace 
and security failed to offer. 
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If our eyes could be opened to the crisis, if the 
danger could be made so dramatic that we could see 
the disasters to be shunned and the victories to be 
won, America would be in less peril. Unless the 
enemies of democracy and freedom are defeated in 
our homes, in our community, and in our nation, we 
face ruin that may bring the end of all we cherish. 

We are in jeopardy because the very instruments 
of our democracy, which we have long cherished, 
may be turned against us by our enemies. As a 
leader in a powerful church once said, “When you 
are in power, we demand liberty for ourselves on 
your premises. When we are in power, we deny lib- 
erty to you on our premises.” This is exactly what 
the enemies of democratic government aspire to do. 
They would play the game with our rules, demand- 
ing full freedom and equal privileges, until they 
have destroyed liberty and taken the citadel of de- 
mocracy. Then they would put free men under their 
rules, chaining them as slaves without civil or re- 
ligious rights. 

We are endangering our freedom if we refuse to 
give all men civil rights. If we start to discriminate 
as to who should have civil liberties and who should 
be denied them, we are running the risk of taking 
them away from all of us. Yet by giving liberty to 
all, we are making’ it possible for enemies working 





Discipline begins in the home or it does not exist in a nation. Parents must work diligently to command 


the respect of their sons and daughters; children must know what it means to obey. 
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from within to destroy our nation. These are times 
that call for sound reasoning and level heads. Be- 
cause a few persons have proved disloyal, a wave of 
hysteria has swept across the land, causing millions 
of Americans to doubt their neighbors. Confidence 
is destroyed when men lose faith in the fundamentals 
of freedom. If I want liberty for myself I must share 
it with my neighbor until it is conclusively proved 
that he has betrayed it and is not worthy of it. If we 
demand that every man think exactly as we think and 
allow no room for individualism, we are traveling on 
the road of intolerance that leads to dictatorship. 
Dr. Roland H. Bainton well states the issue in these 
words, “Should we through the maintenance of our 
freedom occasion the undoing of our freedom, that 
would be healthier than to destroy ourselves. 

And if we, through loyalty to liberty, should come 
under the heel of the tyrant, better to go down un- 
corrupted than ourselves to be the agents in destroy- 
ing our heritage of freedom.” 

As one reads the history of America, he is im- 
pressed with the fact that statesmen from the days of 
the framing of the Constitution to the present time 
have been convinced that freedom must be linked 
with religion. They desired to have a land of liberty 
where they could worship God in their own way, 
and they wanted the Constitution to protect their 
fellow Americans in the right to worship or not to 
worship as each man saw fit. 

It is clearly understood that the American Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution cannot grant special 
favors to any religious denomination. All churches, 
regardless of size, wealth, or power, must stand on 
an absolute equality before the law. No church has 
the right to seek special privilege or to lobby for 
funds from the Government. The church should 
heed the teachings of its founder, Jesus Christ, and 
stay out of politics. He declared that His gospel 
should be given to the world by the methods of love 
and persuasion, never by force or the pressure of 
government. 

As we consider human freedom, we must ac- 
knowledge that religious liberty is basic. Jesus Christ 
said, “If the Son . . . shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed” (John 8:36). Freedom of religion is a 
positive right. It is a right to do, not a right merely 
to refuse to do. Freedom of worship means the right 
of the individual to choose and to adhere to which- 
ever religion he prefers. He should be able to join 
others in religious association in order that together 
they may express their beliefs, and he should incur 
no civil penalty because of his religious views. 

In recent years the principle of church-state sep- 
aration has been jeopardized by two groups—those 
well-meaning citizens who want religion taught in 
public schools, and the leaders of a church who are 
demanding tax money to help support denomina- 
tional schools. The Supreme Court has held that 
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Freedom of worship means the right of the individual to choose 

his religion and to adhere to his choice he should be free to 

associate with others in expressing mutual beliefs, and he should 
incur no civil penalty because of his religious views. 


the use of public-school property for religious in- 
struction is an act promoting religion and “falls 
squarely under the ban of the First Amendment.” 

Religion in America has been dynamic because it 
has been free. Our churches have abundant spiritual 
and material resources to meet the need for the ed- 
ueation of their youth without compromising the 
Constitution or endangering church-state separa- 
tion. Instead of attacking the laws, religions leaders 
should be proud of our secular institutions and keep 
them free from church bias. Religious education of 
our youth is essential, but let it be sponsored solely 
by the churches and their ardent members. 

No lukewarm faith will suffice in this perilous age 
of hydrogen bombs, guided missiles, and atomic war- 
fare. Security does not rest alone “in reeking tube and 
iron shard.” It is built upon a spiritual foundation. 
Our greatest need is that under God we have a new 
birth of freedom. This requires faith in the Bible, 
faith in our fellow men, and faith in the Almighty. 
This is our heritage passed down for three hundred 
years ; this can be our richest gift to our children. The 
decision rests with every loyal American. 
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By HARRIET P. CRANK 





[Mrs. Crank, an American housewife, wrote the “Legacy” 
for Freedom’s Foundation, and understandably received an 
award. We are happy to publish here what the Foundation 
recognized as so warmly expressive of the riches of the 
United States in its freedom.—Eb. | 


Pp ATRICK Henry rode to the meeting at 
Richmond on a lean horse. 

He was twenty-nine and terribly stooped. 

Three times he had failed in business! 

When he got up to speak men looked at the floor. 
They moved restlessly in their seats. Yet soon he 
drew both their eyes and their minds, for the sub- 
ject of his talk lay close to his heart. 

His words gave courage to his listeners. They vi- 
brated like bugle notes through the hall to echo 
down through the years. 

He made it plain. There could be no mistake. “I 
do not know what course others may take,” Patrick 
Henry thundered, “but as for me, give me liberty or 
give me death.” 

Twice a failure as a storekeeper, and once as a 
farmer, Henry worked hard for the freedom we en- 
joy today. Washington and his men starved and 
prayed for it at Valley Forge. It has been brought 
down to us through the years with the flowing red 
blood and heartbreak of many a man. 

Freedom has been written into our Constitution, 
woven into the fabrie of our lives. There are those 
who would confuse it with high-sounding phrases; 
others who would swap it for the tasteless pottage of 
security ; yet others who would encompass and limit 
it with their definitions. 

But Freedom is not a thing to be pinned down 
and defined, or to barter away. It is many things. It is 
everything. It is, in fact, all that we have. 

Freedom is the light shining in the window of a 
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church house. It is the call of school bells on the 
frosty air. It is the pride of a man who says, “This is 
mine.” 

Freedom is the whistle of a train in the night and 
the knowing that you might be aboard. 

Freedom is the vagabond who sleeps by the tracks, 
the clerk who decides to go in business for himself, 
the dreamer who works on a new machine, or the 
sign that says, “Gone fishing. Back tomorrow.” 

Freedom is the key to the front door, the pencil in 
your pocket. 

It is the postcard you send your congressman, the 
letters you write, the paper you print, the words you 
speak. 

It is your right to agree or to gripe, and it is that 
hushed and fateful moment behind the drawn cur- 
tains, when you are alone with your ballot. 

It is your right to go to church or to stay home and 
sleep. 

It is the radio by the window with the knob that 
sends long, pointed fingers searching across the 
world for voices. Many voices. Any voices! 

Freedom is the gun in the top drawer, your top 
drawer. It is the rifle on the rack above the kitchen 
door. It is the hardware store where you can buy a 
box of shells and no questions asked. 

Freedom is the luxury of rest, the sound, soul- 
building sleep of one who goes to bed at night 
afraid of no man. 





A. DEVANEY 
Freedom is your right to agree or to gripe, and it is that hushed and fateful moment behind the drawn curtains, when you 
are alone with your ballot. 
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It is the right to grow; to be more of a person this 
year than last; to become learned if you can, or rich 
if you are able. 

Freedom is the bounty of the harvest, the foods 
you buy as you please, and use as liberally as you 
like. It is the pie you bake, the eggs you eat. It is the 
fragrance of roasting meat in your kitchen, the cook- 
ies cooling on a cloth. 

Freedom is the gladness of a little boy running 
home for supper, and the bright new day that is 
tomorrow, yours to use and to treasure. 

Freedom is the right to hold and to use whatever 
inventions the future may bring us; but it is also the 
tear you brush away as the parade goes by, and the 
bugles cry and the drums roll out their stirring notes 
of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” It is some of 
the sorrow and the glory in your heart. 

It is the dawn wind on a high mountain peak; 
the innate respect for the human form, the love of 
man, the fear of God. 

But freedom isn’t free. It is the dearest thing we 
have. It was bought for us and handed down to us at 
the cost of life, of loneliness, and of torture. 

As Patrick Henry said of the love of God and the 
Christian religion on which freedom is founded: 
“If my family have that and I have not given them 
one shilling they would be rich; and if they have 
not that and I had given them all this world they 
would be poor.” 








Freedom of Religious 
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By JAMES DE FOREST MURCH, D.D. 


[Dr. Murch is President of National Religious Broad- 
casters, Inc., and is editor of the official organ of the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals, “United Evangelical Ac- 


tion.” —Ep.] 


I, A day when nearly half of the inhabita- 
ble globe is dominated by atheistic Communism, and 
ruthless forces are seeking to undermine and destroy 
Christianity in the rest of the world, God has given 
His people a powerful new weapon in their fight for 
truth and righteousness. It is the twentieth century 
miracle of radio and television. 

Since radio waves travel at the speed of 186,000 
miles per second the gospel of Jesus Christ can reach 
out over tremendous expanses of territory in a single 
moment. It can leap over boundaries and limitations 
once thought to be insuperable. It can penetrate 
walls of partition, iron,and bamboo curtains, to reach 
minds and hearts unreachable by any other medium. 

Searcely had commercial radio been set up in the 
United States when religion was heard on the air- 
waves. Rey. Edwin J. Van Etten, a rector of Calvary 
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Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, de- 
livered: a New Year’s Day sermon over Station 
KDKA, January 2, 1921, taking his text from the 
Second Book of Samuel. 

The radio industry recognized the importance of 
religious broadcasting when the National Broadeast- 
ing Company in 1927 adopted the policy of allocating 
time for religious programs on a sustaining (free 
time) basis, and assigning Protestants, Roman Cath- 
olics, and Jews equal time on a rotating system. 
NBC selected outstanding personalities such as Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, and Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick to speak for Protestants. 

When the Columbia Broadcasting System was or- 
ganized in 1931 it adopted the “Church of the Air” 
plan, which accorded free time for the broadcasting 
of religion on the basis of numerical strength in the 
nation. 

Under both of these plans the Federal Council of 
Churches was recognized as the advisory body for 
Protestantism and most assignments of broadcasting 
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time went in heavy proportion to ministers of liberal 
persuasion, while evangelical groups were left with- 
out representation. 


In local communities strong evangelical churches _ 


were able to secure radio station time on a sustaining 
basis. In many places they purchased time at com- 
mercial rates. A few of the stronger churches actu- 
ally secured licenses and erected their own radio 
stations. Those who believed in the inerrancy and 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures and salvation by 
grace through faith in Jesus Christ were determined 
that “the faith which was once for all delivered to 
the saints” must go out on the airwaves. 

There was much discussion throughout the radio 
industry as to what general policy might be adopted 
on the broadcasting of religion. 

Some station managers held that radio was not 
properly a medium for the dissemination of religion. 
Along with politics and other controversial matters, 
broadcasting of religion was actually prohibited on 
their stations. 

Other leaders in the radio industry favored re- 
ligious broadcasting provided it was properly regu- 
lated. What might constitute “proper regulation” then 
became a matter of heated controversy. Were the 
networks to say who might and who might not 
speak? In this confusion the issue went before the 
Federal Communications Commission, and that body 
adopted a vaguely-worded regulation favorable to re- 
ligion. 

In this time of uncertainty the Federal Council 
of Churches moved toward control of all Protestant 
broadcasting. The Federal Council had early recog- 
nized the importance of this means of disseminating 
religion. At a conference in Atlantic City, March 19 
and 20, 1929, Dr. Charles S. MacFarland, then secre- 
tary of the Federal Council, made this widely publi- 
cized statement: “Our ultimate plan will probably be 
for the local federations to present national programs 
provided on Sunday by the Federal Council, whereby 
all will have their choice of hearing . . . a few selected 
preachers who have received the full endorsement 
of the Federal Council.” Dr. MacFarland continued, 
“The Federal Council is now surveying the entire 
field throughout the country and is signing up all 
available stations to carry its programs.” Frank R. 
Goodman, later head of the Federal Council’s De- 
partment of National Religious Radio, made this sur- 
vey and succeeded in signing up fifty or more stations 
“with ironclad contracts obliging them to use the Fed- 
eral Council religious program and none other.” 

At the Atlantic City conference a reporter asked, 
“Did you mean, Dr. MacFarland, that it is the ex- 
pectation of the Federal Council to control all re- 
ligious broadeasting, making it impossible for de- 
nominational conventions to get on the air, and for 
pastors to broadcast sermons, without Federal Coun- 
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CHRISTY-SHEPHERD 


The Voice of Prophecy, sponsored by the Seventh-day Adventists, early developed a program of high order under the radio 
ministry of Pastor H. M. S. Richards. It’ is currently broadcast over more than one thousand stations throughout the world. 
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cil sanction?” Dr. MacFarland replied, “Precisely. 
The Council feels this to be a wise policy.” Thus 
was laid down the policy which in principle at least 
continually dogged the efforts of evangelicals to get 
their fair share of radio time. 

In a land of boasted freedom of speech and free- 
dom of religion it was difficult for the Federal Coun- 
cil to achieve its purpose by contractual relations. 
Another approach became necessary. It therefore op- 
posed the sale of broadcasting time to any religious 
organization. It favored free, or sustaining, religious 
programs that might be controlled, according to Dr. 
MacFarland’s “ultimate plan,” through “local federa- 
tions of churches.” 

When the Mutual Broadcasting System was or- 
ganized in 1934, a new and revolutionary policy was 
adopted toward religious broadcasting at the national 
level. The MBS recognized the basic American prin- 
ciples of free speech and freedom of religion and 
made provision for the sale and purchase of time for 
the broadcasting of religion. As a matter of simple 
historical record, it was the MBS alone that for 
approximately a decade and a half upheld the emi- 
nently fair and American principle of avoiding any 
discrimination or prejudice against broadcasts of the 
Christian religion. 
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Thus encouraged, evangelical Christians began to 
purchase large blocks of radio time. Great masses of 
Fundamentalists over the nation provided generously 
the millions of dollars required. They believed that 
there was no greater opportunity afforded for the 
proclamation of God’s eternal gospel. Radio became 
an increasingly powerful ally of the Christian church. 

The Old-fashioned Revival Hour adopted the full 
Mutual network, jumping from thirteen to sixty-five 
stations. It had begun its ministry in 1924 with a 
broadcast over Radio Station KTBI, the Bible In- 
stitute of Los Angeles. In 1933 the Gospel Broadeast- 
ing Association was organized. Today it has more 
than one thousand station outlets. 

The Voice of Prophecy, sponsored by the Seventh- 
day Adventists, early developed a program of high 
order under the radio ministry of Pastor H. M. S. 
Richards. Founded in 1930, the Voice of Prophecy 
went coast-to-coast in 1942. It is currently broadcast 
on more than one thousand stations throughout the 
world. 

In 1930 Dr. Walter A. Maier of the Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod, inaugurated The Lutheran 
Hour over thirty-nine stations of the Columbia 
Broadeasting System. Now backed by the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League, the voice of Dr. Oswald C. J. 
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Hoffman is heard over more than twelve hundred 
stations located in a total of sixty-five countries in 
fifty-six different languages. 

Scores of other high-grade responsible religious 
broadcasts came into being, making possible ade- 
quate representation for evangelical Protestantism. 
Pressures continued to be exerted, however, upon 
the industry to eliminate paid broadcasting. Under 
duress the Mutual Broadcasting System finally de- 
cided in 1943 to change its policy. Evangelical Prot- 
estantism was stirred to its roots. Such a move could 
only result in the virtual elimination of broadcasting 
by Fundamentalists. 

Mass meetings were held and high-powered pub- 
licity was employed by some extreme Fundamental- 
ist elements with little success. Legal action against 
the industry was threatened. The National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals, a responsible interchurch or- 
ganization numbering in its meimbership some forty 
denominations, and having a service constituency of 
more than ten million, concerned itself with the 


casters, Inc., was organized in 1944. Same 150 evan- 
gelical broadcasters became members: They proceeded 
to adopt a code of ethics and to satisfy government 
and industry as to the validity of their principles un- 
derlying the purchase of time for the broadcasting of 
religion. Briefly stated these principles are: 

1. Freedom of speech and religion, guaranteed un- 
der the Constitution of the United States, involves 
the right to proclaim one’s faith through all avenues 
of public communication. No important and respect- 
able religious group should be barred from the un- 
hampered utilization of any important media. 

2. It is only fair that respectable churches and re- 
ligious organizations should have the same privileges 
of purchasing radio time as secular institutions. If 
time can be bought to promote the sale, for example, 
of tobaceo and of alcoholic beverages, while this same 
medium is closed to the gospel of Jesus Christ, which 
can strengthen the. moral and spiritual foundations 
of thewnation, such restraints and restrictions are a 
travesty of justice. 

3. The purchase of time for the broadcasting of 
religion increases the amount of time given religion 
and therefore makes it possible to promote more fully 
and adequately the cause of religious programming. 

4. When a church buys time for its religious mes- 
sage it has more direct control of religious content 
of its program and is enabled to speak out more 
directly and clearly its distinctive message. 

5. The purchase of time helps secure more ad- 
vantageous time for broadcasting religion. Many ra- 
dio and television station managers think of Sunday 
morning as the logical time for religious broadcasts. 
Many of these interfere with morning church serv- 
ices. Broadeasters may prefer afternoon or evening 
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time. The only way they can get the time they want 
is to pay for it. 

6. The principle of purchase of time for broad- 
casting religion holds not only in the United States, 
but in foreign lands as well. In many European 
countries stations are state owned and sustaining re- 
ligious broadcasting is controlled by state churches. 
The purchase of. radio time on a commercial basis 
gives the only opportunity for getting the evangelical- 
biblical gospel message on the air. 

7. Supremely important in the United States is the 
matter of historical record that the National Council 
of Churches (successor to the Federal Council of 
Churches) consistently favors religious broadcasters 
who publicly deny the Fundamentalists’ position on 
the divine inspiration and inerrancy of the Holy 
Scriptures, the virgin birth and deity of Jesus Christ, 


‘His suffering and death for the sins of mankind, 


His resurrection from the dead, and His second com- 
ing in power and glory. Evangelicals feel that men 
who make these denials cannot represent them. On 


problem. As a result*the National Religious Broad-~’the contrary,-they feel that these men are promoting 


a denial of the “faith which was once for all delivered 
to the saints” “and that there is laid upon evangelicals 
the duty and responsibility of countering with a pos- 
itive declaration of Bible truth as the Fundamental- 
ists see it. 





The Mutual Broadeasting System finally decided 
to continue its original policy and was later joined 
by other networks in selling time for the broadeast- 
ing of religion. The practice grew until, according to 
a survey made by the radio division of Abilene Chris- 
tian College, in 1955 about one third of.all broad- . 
casting time allocated to religion was on a paid basis. 
The industry continued its generous policy of grant- 
ing large blocks of sustaining time to responsible 
religious groups, recognizing the fact that religion 
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is the surest bulwark of domestic tranquillity, moral- 
ity, democracy, and social well-being in our national 
life, and is the most effective antidote for rampant, 
organized atheistic Communism. 

For ten years this status quo existed, although the 
National Council of Churches became increasingly 
restive concerning its lack of authority to control 
Protestant broadcasting. Despite the fact that twenty- 
one million Protestants are members of denomina- 
tions not. holding membership in the Council, to 
say nothing of other millions of evangelicals in mem- 
ber bodies who are out of sympathy with its liberal] 
policies, the National Council moved in March, 
1956, to reopen the old controversy about paid time. 
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The NCC Broadcasting and Film Commission 
formally condemned the practice of paid time in a 
policy statement drafted February 2 and adopted 
March 6. One section of the Commission’s rather 
lengthy resolution reads as follows: 

The Broadcasting and Film Commission advises against 
the sale or purchase of time for religious broadcasts. It 
holds this practice to be inconsistent with its own basis of 
operation and, by implication, with the position of the 
broadeasting industry as expressed in the Television Code. 
The Commission, therefore, calls upon its constituent 
communions, councils of churches, and councils of church- 
women to exercise their influence in support of this posi- 
tion by discouraging the practice. 

The commission also called upon stations and net- 
works, in their allotment of time to Protestant broad- 
‘asting, “to give due consideration to the strength 
and representative character of the councils of 
churches, local and national.” It did not stop here, 
but attacked the radio-television industry for failing 
to operate in the field of religion in “the public 
interest, convenience and necessity.” 

The National Religious Broadcasters immediately 
countered with a statement issued at its thirteenth 
annual convention in Cleveland, Ohio, April 12, re- 
iterating its well-established position. It proceeded 
to develop a strategy to deal with the situation both 
at national and local levels. 

Quite properly, Harold Fellows, president of the 
National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters, replied to the NCC attack. Among other 
things Mr. Fellows said: 

Nearly all broadcasting facilities provide free time for 
religious purposes, and quite generously. I am of the 
opinion that collectively they meet the challenge of the 
basic responsibility to operate in “the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity” with great effectiveness and a keen 
and deep responsibility in the field of religion. Many, many 
stations which can ill afford to give free time and facilities 
feel it entirely their responsibility; many others make 
special and minimum charges to help defray the cost of 
running their broadcast operations. . . . 

I felt that such action as the publication and dissemina- 
tion of the Advisory Policy Statement on Religious Broad- 
casting by the National Council of Churches of Christ and 
the open evidence of carrying such propaganda to the 
Federal Communications Commission would justifiedly 
meet with protest from responsible broadcasters in our 
nation who, by virtue of their convictions, have made great 
contributions to the cause of religion through the free use of 
their facilities and through the establishment of special 
service charges, so that the Word of God might have 
added dissemination throughout our land... . 

I must communicate to you ... that I consider such broad 
action of the Council, aimed particularly at the Federal 
Communications Commission and, by declaration, “mem- 
bers of the appropriate committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States,” an unfair 
and unwarranted “accusation by implication” and quite 
tragically, a rather misguided manner in which to advance 
the over-all cause of religion in our nation. 


The conflict concerning paid and sustaining time 
for the broadcasting of religion promises to continue. 
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The National Religious Broadcasters maintain that, 
despite protestations of the National Council of 
Churches to the contrary, an all-sustaining-time pol- 
icy will inevitably result in the loss of religious free- 
dom in radio and television broadcasting. It recog- 
nizes the necessity for close cooperation with the 
industry to maintain high standards with respect to 
content, method of presentation, speakers’ qualifica- 
tions, and ethical practices, in order that programs 
may be in the public interest and to the mutual ad- 
vantage of the broadcasters and the industry. 
Through a long-range educational program of. re- 
search, clinics, and seminars the NRB hopes to im- 
prove the content, production, and presentation of 
programs consistent with the standards of the station 
or network over which they are broadcast. It pledges 
its cooperation in seeing that its members meet the 
requirements of all Federal and State laws, regula- 
tions of the Federal Communications Commission, 
and, above all, the requirements of Christian cour- 
tesy. 


« 


As religious broadcasters face the future they must 
be aware of the rapidly changing techniques of mass 
media and: public tastes for varying types of pro- 
grams. They must grasp and use modern methods, 
in so far as they are consistent with Christian eri- 
teria, if they are to effectively challenge the modern 
mind. On thé other hand they must not become 
mere puppets of 4.medium, and they must be pre- 
pared to combat evéry stratagem—open or concealed 
—to deprive thern*0f their God-given liberty of free- 
dom of speech. 

We stand in awe before the tremendous opportu- 
nity God has given His people through the media 
of radio and television to get the saving Christian 
message to perishing souls, to persuade all men to 
live better lives, to give them an ever-broadening 
vision of service to God and humanity. No genera- 
tion of His people has been so favored. We shall be 
unfaithful to the God of heaven if we fail to grasp 
this opportunity to the full, and to keep it and use 
it to His glory. 





Free Men-of-God 


By WILL SESSIONS, D.D. 


[Dr. Sessions, pastor of the Independence Boulevard 
-Christian church, Kansas City, Missouri, has presented in 
his article on liberty within the church a clear picture of 
what congregational and pastoral freedom means in Protes- 
tant churches in the United States, and what the benefits 
are.—ED. } 


O Lorp,” the backwoods layman prayed, 
“keep our preacher poor and humble. You keep him 
humble. We’ll keep him poor.” 

It if an old joke that backwoods people delight 
in telling about their ways of dealing with their 
ministers. They are a warm-hearted people, and 
their sense of humor is keen. They love their pas- 
tors. They are as generous with them as their means 
will afford, but they have ways for keeping their 
pastors in line, as they call it. The “in line” part re- 
fers to the fidelity of the minister to the teachings of 
‘the Bible, a source book that is available to the 
layman quite as readily as to the clergy. Let the min- 
ister speak to them from the Word and they will lis- 
ten with profound respect. Let that same minister 
begin giving forth from the pulpit a philosophy that 
has come from any other source, and they will start 
talking about ways for getting another preacher. 

For all that, the relationship of Protestant clergy 
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to Protestant laity is uniformly a free one. A delicate 
balance obtains whereby both the ministry and the 
congregations know that they can be confident in 
their own rights. Let the minister take the position 
that he is better than his people and they will take 
him to task in no uncertain terms. Let the congrega- 
tion get the feeling that they are better than their 
pastor and he will rise up to justify his calling. Fun- 


-damentally the working arrangement between the 
‘minister and his church is near to that of the New 


Testament church when the missionaries moved from 
place to place sometimes with a stay of a very little 
while but more often with a settled tenure involving 
several years. A freedom rich with meaning existed 
in that fellowship, a freedom very precious in its 
value exists now in Protestantism. 

The deep roots of thought out of which the fruit- 
age of such freedom grows has its nurture in the 
concept that pastor and people are alike. The min- 
istry may have its mission, its calling, its service to 
render, but both pastor and people are children of 
God, subject to the same responsibilities, bound by 
the same sense of accountability, subject to the same 
weaknesses, the same temptations. Neither says, “I 
ean do no wrong.” The very idea of such a claim 
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would be preposterous to the Protestant mind. It is 
taken for granted that there will be defections among 
the laity, that there will be error among the preach- 
ers. One of the more important characteristics of 
preaching is that the sermon preached by the min- 
ister is to himself. 

Do the congregation marry? Of course. Does the 
minister take unto himself a wife? Of course. Prac- 
tically every minister throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the land is a family man. So deeply 
ingrained is the respect for any man’s need for “an 
help meet” that some congregations will hesitate to 
call a man who has not married. They do not 
want to face the courtship problem that might arise 
with an eligible bachelor minister. On every hand 
the families of the parsonage, of the vicarage, of 
the manse, have served as salt for the earth in the 
communities where they live. Just as sickness, as 
frustration, as perplexity come to the laymen of the 
church, so in the minister’s home there are the same 
conditions exactly. Does a layman know the love of 
a good woman ? So does the pastor. Does the layman 
know the vexation of a problem son? So does the 
pastor. Does the layman face the hour of trial when 
a babe lies lifeless in his arms? So does the pastor, 
with tears of the same heartbreak coursing his cheeks. 
This paralleling of experience makes for an under- 
standing between pulpit and pew that is precious 
indeed. Each is expected to have a private life known 
only to God. It would never occur to one to confess 
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his sins to another. The very practice would lend 
itself to gossip, even to blackmail. 

Many a congregation will testify to the love that 
it has felt for the growing youngsters of their pastor. 
The children are often the greatest tie that the min- 
ister has with his people. It is they who explain 
their daddy to the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker. At home on the other hand it is thev 
who explain that same butcher, baker, and candle- 
stick maker to their daddy. It can be a wonderfully 
great blessing, and in most instances it is. Any look- 
ing through of Who’s Who will yield its own 
evidence of the caliber of manhood and womanhood 
that pastors’ families have produced. The quality is 
good. The sense of social justice is sound. The de- 
gree of achievement is high. 

Or there is another area in which it is taken for 
granted that a minister shall be as free as the winds 
that blow, and that is in the area of his intellectual 
pursuits. He is not told what he is to believe, he is 
asked what his views are. Any sources of knowledge 
and all sources of inquiry are open to him. Any 
book, all books are welcome to his library if he can 
find the price to buy them. Sometimes there are 
books on the pastor’s shelves that would be regarded 
as rather choice reading by the layman in the pew. 
Believe it or not, there is quite a bit of borrowing 
hack and forth. Just ask any preacher anywhere and 
he will offer a rather surprising list of books that he 
has loaned. 

A resulting freedom of thought bursts from the 
pulpit. Words of science, the scientific approach, the 
findings of archeology pour forth from the Protestant 
pulpit as a veritable stream. Superstition is ex- 
posed. Ignorance in all forms is attacked as though it 
were the devil himself. Oppression is decried. The 
results appear everywhere. Committees mushroom. 
Social eonsciences awaken. Often there is consider- 
able blundering and much inefficiency in the effort 
to make an attack upon those places that are high 
and to fill in those that are low in order to make 
straight a highway of sorts for needy humanity. 
Many times the efforts have gone off on tangents 
away from the source of their own borning, but the 
matrix from which they were sprung was that of a 
free voice of a pastor somewhere who dared expose 
a compelling need to the hearts of his people. 


Protestantism has never required its clergy to dress 
distinctively. Those men who wear uniforms such 
as Army chaplains, Salvation Army workers, and 
some few who wear the reversed collar are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Occasionally a minister 
will appear in togs that surprise his flock. In rare 
instances he will buy an automobile on extended 
payments that will cause a stir. Such marks of dis- 
tinction are rare however. The average minister 
dresses modestly, not shabbily I am glad to say, 
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although sometimes it is apparent that the suit the 
preacher wears has been sent to the cleaners a good 
many times. And about the cars, there may be statis- 
tics that will prove almost anything, but among my 
friends ever so many of the ministers are driving 
used cars. There is nothing wrong with it. Ask any 
minister anywhere and he will tell you that he did 
not go into the ministry for the money there was 
in it. 

And that is the way we would want it. Let it be a 
free pulpit with a free ministry where a man may 
enter or may withdraw without loss of honor and 
certainly without a sense of guilt. Our Lord was a 
layman, a carpenter by trade. He spoke with tre- 
mendous effectiveness, but His views were ever those 
of the man in the pew. 


It is a welcome fact that the congregation provides 
a living for the minister and his family, but it is a 
more welcome fact that the congregation gives the 
pastor his time to do with as he may choose. That 
community calls come, that needs within the church 
itself arise, that counseling has become a necessity 
practically everywhere, that the pastor is expected 
to know how to guide his congregation through 
financial stress, to lead it in evangelism, to keep 
abreast of all the significant issues of the day, is 
taken for granted. Let any new area of thought or 
of social service appear and immediately the pastor 
must have an understanding of what its character is 
and of what technique should be followed best to 
come to grips with it. Only too many days are filled 
with committee meetings at breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner. The average ministerial calendar is chock full 
of such demands, one right after the other. Some 
ministers grow more than weary with trying to keep 
pace with these never-ending calls upon their time. 
Add to that the necessity for hospital visiting, for 
arrangements involving weddings, funerals, and 
those who get themselves into difficulty with the 
law, and the city minister’s task becomes a first-rate 
chore. Yet for all that the minister’s time is essentially 
his own. He can and he will cut any meeting ex- 
cept a preaching service. Let an emergency of any 
kind come to his attention and he will short-circuit 
everything and blank out engagements for days and 
weeks ahead. This is a blessing, a very great bless- 
ing. Take that freedom away from a Protestant 
clergyman and he will be only half useful as an in- 
strument of God’s ministry. 


What the congregation affords its pastor, it claims 
for itself. The pastor is free to preach what he will, 
to read what he chooses, to think what his intelli- 
gence and his conscience dictate. By the same token, 
the congregation claims that same right unto itself. 
Any book, any magazine (and some of them are 
surprising), any knowledge that any generation has 
acquired, is open to the minister’s inquiry. Let the 
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pastor say what he will, the members of the con- 
gregation reserve the right to accept or to reject. Do 
they not have minds and wills and intelligences of 
their own? They will use them. The pastor may 
be ill advised. He may not have the whole picture. 
He may not know certain areas of fact that have 
bearing upon the subject. Many a layman has opened 
new worlds to the knowledge of his pastor, for 
Protestantism has championed educational opportu- 
nity for all regardless of race, creed, or age. From the 
public schools have now come several generations of 
men and women whose intellectual attainment has 
equaled that of the ministry. Education has become 
so broad that no one man can cover all its horizons. 
In the pew will sit a man who knows vastly more 
than the pastor, it may be in the field of political 
science, maybe history, maybe the law, maybe medi- 
cine. What both pastor and layman know is that 
each will do well to respect the manhood, the in- 
telligence, the character of the other. Each has his 
rights. It never occurs to a Protestant that God is not 
ready to hear him and to listen to his prayers di- 
rectly. In Protestant thought the prayers of one man, 
of any man, are as efficacious as those of any other 
man. God is the heavenly Father of all. 

It is the meeting of minds between pulpit and pew 
that makes of Protestantism a constant arena of new 
thought. It is the interplay of all the knowledge that 
men have upon life and its values, upon religion 
and its place in the scheme of things, upon how to 
meet everyday life and how to meet inescapable 
death, that today’s ministry accepts as a way to serve 
God. They rejoice in the freedom that. is theirs for 
they are free and they know it. 

What they have not said, and what the layman 
might overlook, is that it is only as the man in the 
pulpit is free that the man in the pew will be free. 





CHARLES CAREY 


What both pastor and layman know is that each will do well to 
respect the manhood, the intelligence, the character of the other. 














A WALL OF SEPARATION 
Believing with you that religion is a 
matter which lies solely berween man and 
his God; that he owes account to none 
other for his faith or his worship; that the 
legislative powers of government reach ac- 
tions only, and not opinions,—I contem- 
plate with sovereign reverence that act of 
+ the whole American people which declared 
_. that their legislature should “make no law 
réspecting an establishment of religion, or 


EWING GALLOWAY BRYCE BLUE 
The relation of organized religion to organized society is one of the most complicated and urgent issues of our day. 
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“Unto Caesar and 
By WALTER POPE 


[Reformation Day Address, delivered in Atlanta, Georgia, 
October 31, 1956, by Dr. Binns, president of William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Missouri.—Ep.] 


Tix joint celebration.of Reformation Day 
by the Protestant religious bodies of America is part 
of a new study of man’s struggle for religious freedom 
and a restatement of the principles upon which that 
freedom rests. This gathering of members of various 
communions in Atlanta is indicative of the spirit 
which is abroad in the world today, where the people 
are expressing the deep longing of the human heart 
for political, intellectual, spiritual freedom. Wher- 
ever people are oppressed and their basic freedoms 
are denied, there is unrest and the promise of fur- 
ther conflict. It was a true political philosopher who 
said that all men “are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


Intellectual Freedom 


Closely akin to the longing for deliverance from 
physical and political oppression is the passion for 
intellectual freedom. All progress in philosophy and 
the major discoveries of science have been made 
possible by minds that refused to be limited in the 
search for truth, that dared to keep open the avenues 
of research and inquiry. On the wall of the Jefferson 
Memorial in Washington is inscribed the oath of 
that champion- of intellectual freedom: “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 


Religious Freedom 


The*origin of religious freedom is in the nature 
of man as the creature of God. As the climax of all 
His creation, God made man in His own spiritual 
image, the only creature in the universe capable of 
fellowship with. Him, capable of thinking His 
thoughts after Him, capable of response to His love, 
capable of voluntary and intelligent obedience to His 
commands, the only creature morally responsible for 
his decisions. If this responsibility was to be real and 
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genuine, it was necessary that man should be en- 
dowed with freedom of choice. Religious freedom 
is not a gift or privilege granted by the state. It is not 
a grace bestowed by any human agency. It is an in- 
herent, inalienable right which civil governments 
have only to recognize and respect. 

These are the basic ideas which made the Protes- 
tant Reformation inevitable. The immediate occasion 
of the Reformation was the challenge of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of the Church as the custodian of 
grace, the authoritative interpreter of God’s Word, 
the doorway into the Kingdom, the arbiter of man’s 
relation to God. Martin Luther challenged the right 
of the Church to grant indulgences for sin, and 
later challenged the whole traditional authority of 
the Church. When he stood before the Diet of 
Worms and said, “I cannot do otherwise, God help 
me!” he was but echoing the words of Peter and the 
disciples who said to the council at Jerusalem, “We 
must obey God rather than men.” He was stating a 
position that must find ultimate expression in the 
doctrine of the competency of the individual soul 
to deal directly with God. without the intervention 
of parent, Church, priest, or sacrament. 


Church and State 


’The relation of organized religion to organized 
society is one of the most complicated and urgent 
issues of our day. The problem is as old as religion 
and society. It was a divisive issue in Jesus’ day. His 
enemies tried to embarrass Him with the government 
when they raised the question of paying taxes to 
Rome. In response to their catch question, He gave 
His famous reply: “Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are 
God’s,” thus enunciating the principle that the in- 
dividual owes allegiance in different spheres both to 
God and to the state. 

For nineteen hundred years the debate has con- 
tinued as to what things are Caesar’s and what 
things are God’s. Sometimes the Church has claimed 
to be above the state, seating and unseating civil 
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“It is proper to take alarm at the first 
experiment on our liberties. .. . The freedom 
of America did not wait till usurped power 
had strengthened itself by exercise, and en- 
tangled the question in precedents. They saw 
all the consequences in the principle, and 
they avoided the ionanamesnce ie denying the 
principle. We reverence this lesson too much 
soon to forget it. Who does not see that the 
same authority which can establish Christian- 
ity, in exclusion of all other religions, may. 
establish with the same ease, any particular 
sect of Christianity, in exclusion of all other 
sects? that the same authority which can force 
a citizen to contribute three pence only on his 
praperty for the support of one establishment, 
may force him to conform to any other estab- 
lishment in all cases whatsoever?”—James 
Madison. 


rulers, exercising absolute authority over the people 
in every area of life. Sometimes the state has claimed 
authority over the Church and established totalitarian 
government, practicing tyranny over the religious 
lives of the people. At other times church and state 
have united in an arrangement of mutual support 
and joint control. In each of these arrangements the 
people have suffered the loss of their freedom in the 
injustices of both church and state. 


Religious Liberty in America 


It remained for America in modern times to es- 
tablish religious liberty and to promulgate the doc- 
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trine of separation of church and state. This is the 
distinctive contribution of America to the science of 
government. Roger Williams and his associates im- 
plemented the doctrine when they established in 
Rhode Island the first civil government in the world 
that guaranteed to its inhabitants absolute religious 
freedom. Ns 

The historic battle for religious liberty came in the 
next century when Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, and George Mason challenged the establish- 
ment of religion in Virginia. This contest resulted in 
the adoption in 1785 of the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom, an achievement which Jefferson 
commemorated in the famous epitaph he wrote for 
his own tomb: “Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, 
Author of the Declaration of Independence, of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Virginia.” 


The First Amendment 


With the example of the noble experiment in 
-Rhode Island, and following the long and scholarly 
debate in Virginia, it was only natural that the guar- 
antee of religious liberty and the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state should finally be written 
into the fundamental law of the land in the form of 
the First Amendment to the Constitution adopted in 
1790. Again it was Jefferson who clearly enunciated 
the principle when he said: 

Religion is a matter which lies solely between man and 
his God. He owes account to none other for his faith or 
his worship. The legislative powers of government reach 
actions only, and not opinions. I contemplate with solemn 
reverence that act of the whole American people which 
declared that the Legislature should “make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof,” thus building a wall of separation be- 
tween church and state. 

The question has been raised at this late date as to 
whether the founding fathers ever affirmed the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state, whether they 
intended to do more than merely to say that there 
shall be no one established state church. Those who 
raise this question say that we have taken a casual 
expression from one of Jefferson’s letters and have 
magnified its meaning out of all proportion. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. That famous sen- 
tence from Jefferson’s letter is part and parcel of his 
whole philosophy upon this subject. It is in harmony 
with his many letters to his friend Madison when the 
Constitution was in the making. It is a part of the 
battle which he and Madison waged over a period 
of years. 

Madison matched his boldest words when he said: 

It is proper to take alarm at the first experiment on our 
liberties. . . . The freemen of America did not wait till 
usurped power had strengthened itself by exercise, and en- 
tangled the question in precedents. They saw all the con- 
sequences in the principle, and they avoided the conse- 
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quences by denying the principle. We revere this lesson too 
much soon. to forget it. Who does not see that the same 
authority which can establish Christianity, in exclusion of 
all other religions, may establish with the same ease, any 
particular sect of Christians in exclusion of all other sects? 
that thessame authority which can force a citizen to con- 
tribute three pence only of his property for the support of 
any one establishment, may force him to conform to any 
other establishment in all cases whatsoever? 

These clear ringing words of Madison should serve 
to rebuke loose thinking and the easy-going attitude 
of those who counsel compromise in face of the issues 
that confront us today as we contemplate the dan- 
gers to our liberties. The apostle Paul prayed for his 
Philippian brethren that their love might “abound 
yet more and more in knowledge and all discern- 
ment” so that they might “distinguish the things that 
differ.” 


Supreme Court Interpretation 


If we are thus agreed upon the principle and 
upon its importance, it remains to interpret the First 
Amendment in terms of specific situations. Legally, 
that is the responsibility of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, for “the constitution is what the Su- 
preme Court says it is.” This interpretation is not all 
made in a day. Experience has taught us that no one 
decision of the Supreme Court is necessarily the 
final word. Other cases will arise, with different 
sets of facts, and other decisions will modify previous 
ones. 

A ease decided by the Supreme Court has impor- 
tant bearing on the meaning of the First Amend- 
ment. This is the Everson Case from New Jersey 
where the Court, on February 10, 1947, by a five-to- 
four decision, upheld the right of the Board of Educa- 
tion in a New Jersey township to furnish free trans- 
portation at public expense to Catholic children at- 
tending parochial school. It is interesting to note that 
in this case, both the majority opinion and the mi- 
nority opinion strongly uphold the principle that 
public funds cannot be used for the support of 
sectarian institutions. The majority opinion says: 

No fax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to 
support any religious activities or institutions, whatever 
they may be ealled, or whatever form they may adopt to 
teach or practice religion. Neither a state nor the Federal 
Government can, openly or secretly, participate in the 
affairs of any religious organizations, or groups, and vice 
versa. ... The First Amendment has erected a wall between 
church and state. That wall must be kept high and im- 
pregnable. We could not approve the slightest breach. 

We will leave to the learned doctors of the law 
the resolving of their difficulties as they decide rele- 
vant cases in the future; but, in the meantime, we 
rejoice that they agree upon the general principle 
-that tax funds cannot be used for the support of 
sectarian institutions. 

Another important case decided by the Supreme 
Court is the McCollum case against formal religious 
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instruction in public school buildings on released 
school time by church-appointed teachers. With one 
dissenting vote, the Court decided that such a pro- 
gram violated the First Amendment. The Court’s 
opinion is summarized in this quotation :— 

The foregoing facts show the use of tax-supported prop- 
erty for religious instruction and the close cooperation 
between the school authorities and the religious council in 
promoting religious education. The operation of the State’s 
compulsory education system thus assists and is integrated 
with the program of religious instruction carried on by 
separate religious sects. Pupils compelled by law to go to 
school for secular education are released in part from their 
legal duty upon condition that they attend the religious 
classes. This is beyond all question a utilization of the tax- 
established and tax-supported public school system to aid 
religious groups to spread their faith. And it falls squarely 
under the ban of the First Amendment. 

The Court was careful to recognize the possibility 
that a program of “released time” religious education 
might be evolved which would not be in violation 
of the Constitution. 

What the Constitution forbids is the making of 
any law or the action of any governmental authority 
in pursuance of any law that involves the inter- 
locking of the official functions of the state with the 
official or institutional functions of any church. 


Related Questions 


The two decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States quoted above, the Everson Case and 
the McCollum Case, are the only two decisions of 
the court which interpret the religious liberty sec- 
tion of the First Amendment, but the interpretations 
contained in those two decisions are far reaching in 
their effect. It is perilous to express opinions on hy- 
pothetical questions while we await further inter- 
pretation by the Supreme Court, but there are related 
questions that are of practical importance and which 
must necessarily engage our attention. 


Tax Exemption of Churches 


Should church buildings and property used solely 
for church purposes be exempt from taxation ? 

One of the most able exponents of the principle 
of separation of church and state contends that such 
exemption constitutes a gift from the states and 
therefore violates the principle. I was puzzled by 
the problem and followed his argument with keen 
interest. He made the point that there were small, 
off-color religious sects which were rendering no use- 
ful service to the cause of religion and that a tax on 
church property would have the wholesome effect 
of putting these sects out of business. It was that 
argument which drove me to the other side. I re- 
membered the words of Chief Justice Marshall that, 
“the power to tax is the power to destroy.” To place 
that power in the hands of the state would destroy 
the very liberty which we are trying to protect. 
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There is in my home town a small church which 
belongs to one of these little-known sects. I have 
never attended one of their meetings or listened to 
one of their sermons. My guess is that I would 
heartily disagree with what they are preaching—but 
I would get up in the middle of the night and go 
downtown to defend their right to preach it! I 
would never agree that the state should use its taxing 
power to decide which religious bodies shall live and 
which shall die. 

It seems to me that, in the interest of religious 
freedom, all churches should be exempt from taxes 
upon property that is used solely for religious pur- 
poses. 


Tax Money for Church-Owned Hospitals 


Is it a violation of the First Amendment for the 
Federal Government or a State government to appro- 
priate tax funds to the support of a hospital owned 
by a religious denomination ? 

The language of the Supreme Court in the Everson 
Case seems plainly to forbid such appropriation: 

No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to 
support any religious activities or institutions, whatever 
they may be called, or whatever form they may adopt to 
teach or practice religion. 

Those who favor the appropriation of tax funds 
for the support of church-related hospitals argue that 
these hospitals do not teach religion, that they simply 
perform services of mercy, that they are humanitarian 
and not religious institutions. The reply is that these 
hospitals exist for two purposes, (1) to perform a 
service of mercy in healing the sick and (2) to en- 
hance the influence of the supporting religious 
groups and to commend religion as interpreted by 
those groups. The appeal of these two motives is 
constantly used in soliciting church support for 
Christian hospitals. The members of the churches 
are repeatedly reminded that the hospitals are very 
effective agencies for commending religion to the 
patients. It is in response to this true and legitimate 
appeal that the churches include the support of 
Christian hospitals in their benevolent programs. 


Bible Teaching in Tax-supported Schools 


Is it a violation of the principle of separation of 
church and state for a tax-supported college to teach 
the Bible ? 

So far as I know, the United States Supreme 
Court has never passed on this question. Until we 
have a decision of the Court, based upon a set of 
facts in a given case, we can only express individual 
opinions as to the meaning of the First Amendment. 

The Assistant Attorney General of Missouri wrote 
August 4, 1950, an opinion that the Bible course 
taught in the Southwest Missouri State College at 
Springfield is in violation of the First Amendment. 
He based his opinion upon the decisions of the 
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United States Supreme Court in the Everson and 
McCollum cases. If this or a similar case is appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court, it may produce 
a decision that will be an important further step in 
the interpretation of the First Amendment. 


The Approaching Battle 


Let us frankly face the fact that there are religious 
groups in America who do not agree with us in our 
opposition to the appropriation of public funds for 
the support of sectarian institutions. These groups 
are going to bring all possible pressure to bear upon 
the Government to support their church-owned 
schools. The issue will be clearly drawn. It will be 
essentially the same issue which was so sharply de- 
bated years ago when Madison addressed to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia his 
famous “Memorial and Remonstrance Against Re- 
ligious Assessments.” 

When we come to meet that issue, let us come 
with clean hands. If we are to offer a clear and con- 
vineing testimony, it is necessary that we shall stead- 
fastly refuse to accept government grants for the 
support of any of our church institutions. To com- 
promise here will be to stultify our witness. Lét 
us not ourselves becloud the issue. 

The Protestants of America have been shocked by 
repeated suggestions in recent times that our Gov- 
ernment should send an ambassador to the Vatican 
State. Such action would be a flagrant violation of 
the time-honored American principle of separation of 
church and state. The Vatican is the world head- 
quarters of the Roman Catholic Church. The Pope 
who lives at the Vatican is the totalitarian monarch 
of the politico-religious organization which main- 
tains a diplomatic corps reaching out to every part of 
the world. The fiction of a civil state rests upon the 
Pope’s rulé of a territory of 108.7 acres, a territory 
about two acres larger than the campus of William 
Jewell College. 

The idea of our Government establishing diplo- 
matic relations with such an organization is repug- 
nant to the whole philosophy upon which our Gov- 
ernment was founded and upon which it has existed 
until now. Since the day when Thomas Jefferson 
“contemplated with solemn reverence” the action of 
the founding fathers, our Government has refused to 
establish such relations. 

I hope that Americans of every faith who under- 
stand the foundations of our religious freedom will 
continue to defend that freedom with all their 
power and influence. In so doing, we will be follow- 
ing no new doctrine and no new American theory of 
government. We will be walking in the tradition of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and the other 
founding fathers. We will be following the light of 
Him who said, “Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s ; and unto God the things that are God’s.” 
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By GOSTA 


[Mr. Berglund, a correspondent of Liperty: A Magazine 
of Religious Freedom, in Sweden, is an editor and writer 
who gives here a point of view on church-state relationships 
in his native land.—Eb. | 


Ever since the days of the Reformation 
the official church of Sweden, which is conservative 
Evangelical Lutheran, has been united with the 
state. A representative of the church would perhaps 
express it this way: “The Swedish Church and the 
Swedish people have always belonged together.” The 
relationship between the church and the state has 
changed through the centuries, but they have re- 
mained joined. The incumbent archbishop of the 
Church of Sweden writes: 

In Sweden the Church has certainly never been officially 
designated as a state church, but following the Reformation 
the influence of the state increased greatly and reached its 
highest point during the reign of Charles XI [1660-1697] 
when state and church seemed to join together and church 
.government was concentrated in the hands of the monarch. 
The word of God was however always acknowledged as 
supreme authority, the interpretation of which is the pre- 
rogative of the clergy. The retaining of the episcopate also 
signified a guarantee of the spiritual liberty of the church. 
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The old cathedral of Stockholm beside the king’s palace to the right. 


Will the Church in Sweden 
Separate From the State? 


BERGLUND 


Later the identity between the state and the church 
gradually emerged and the independence of the church has 
been upheld in important matters of dispute, while at the 
same time the state has interfered in the government of the 
chureh along the lines indicated during the Carolean era of 
absolute monarchy. However, of essential importance for 
the freedom of the church has been the establishing of the 
Kyrkomote (synod of the church). It belongs to the king, 
the parliament, and the synod of the church jointly to in- 
stitute church laws. The revenue of the church is mainly 
dependent on community taxation prescribed by the state, 
but kept separate from the budget of the state. The authority 
of the state is most strongly felt in the power that the gov- 
ernment has in giving direction in church affairs. In the 
matter of the appointment of the clergy the king’s council 
has but limited authority. The strongest counterbalance 
against an abuse of power on the part of the state rests in 
the authority that the clergy enjoys according to the word 
of God and the articles of faith, as: well as a circumscribed 
autonomy that the dioceses and the local parishes possess.— 
Ynove Briniotu: art. “Statskyrka,” Svensk Uppslagsbok, 
vol. 25, col. 1183. 


But notwithstanding that the state and the church 
in Sweden have been joined together since the time 
of the Reformation, the church prefers not to be 
called a “state church.” Church officials say, “The 
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Bishop Bo Giertz of Goteborg, Sweden 


Chureh of Sweden is not a state chureh, but a church 
of the people.” A well-known clergyman has illus- 
trated it in this way: “As two trees can be so closely 
grown together and interlaced that one cannot deter- 
mine where the roots of the one tree or the other 
tree are, such is the relationship between the Swedish 
people and the Swedish church.” It was only in the 
middle of the eighteenth century that the term 
“state church” began to be used in the Swedish lan- 
guage, but the term officially preferred is the 
Svenska Folkkyrka (Swedish People’s Church). 

The emphasis on the conception Folkkyrkan (Peo- 
ple’s Church) is very marked at present. The Word of 
God, it is contended, has a message to all the people 
of the nation, both to the individual and the com- 
munity. The church of Sweden is the conveyor of 
this message of God, which represents God’s univer- 
sal grace to all. The church holds that it belongs to 
the people, and the people to the church. This view 
describes the very foundation of the union between 
the church and the state. 


Bishop Bo Giertz even contends that— 


the church of Sweden has never been a state church. She 
was not founded by the state, neither has the state built our 
churches, nor paid the salaries of the clergy. The local 
congregations and parishes with their own fixed assets and 
taxation privileges, which have in times past been the back- 
bone in the economy of the church, have rendered the re- 
quired means for its activity. But this organization is placed 
under the supervision and control of the state and is in 
certain matters dependent on acts of parliament or royal 
decrees. Since 1910 this supervision has become closer. In 
the meantime the constitution has been changed. Instead of 
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the king, who was duty bound to accept the articles of faith 
of the church and who often took his responsibilities as 
the highest earthly ruler of the church most seriously in- 
deed, we have now a Crown Council of a varied membership 
and with differing concern for the good of the church. 

During the past few years voices have been raised 
from many quarters in favor of the separation of 
church and state, in order that the church might be 
entirely free. Resolutions to this effect have been in- 
troduced in parliament both by intellectual radicals 
and by Free Church men. Such questions as the 
salaries of the clergy, the dividing of the parishes, 
and the legal authority of the Church Council, have 
made the idea of separation a matter of deep concern. 

The Church Council came into being in 1863, and 
in this institution the church has its own forum. The 
Church Council has no authority to legislate for the 
church; but on the other hand the national parlia- 
meit cannot repeal or change any part of the law of 
the church without having first acquired the advice 
of the Church Council. 

During the past twenty years it has happened on 
several occasions that the government has submitted 
to the Chureh Council, for examination only, pro- 
posed ecclesiastical legislation, and this has caused 
discontent in church quarters. Consequently a com- 
mittee was appointed in 1951 with the responsibility 
of clarifying constitutional authority of the Church 
Council. The committee rendered its report four 
years later. But church leaders note that the report 
points out no means by which an adjustment in the 
relationship between the church and the state can be 
effected. They are of the opinion that the problems 
of the authority of the Church Council, and due re- 
gard for its mission, myst unavoidably be solved if a 
productive cooperation between church and state is 
to be had. 

Churchmen are anxious to emphasize that present 
conditions have brought about a crisis, but not a 
conflict. Bishop Bo Giertz has declared that the 
voices now raised in favor of separation from the 
state are often the young voices, those with fervent 
zeal for the cause of the church, who demand that 
separation come as soon as possible and be as thor- 
ough as possible. Responsible church leaders take a 
conservative view of the difficulties, and deep down 
in their hearts they look with fear upon the possibility 
of a separation from the state. They recommend an 
extended independence and liberty for the church, 
while the union with the state remains intact. They 
are of the opinion that the constitutional position of 
the church actually implies a joint responsibility 


with the state; that is, a combination of both churchly 


and worldly forces in intimate and united action. A 
separation would therefore, from their point of view, 
not only signify an outward breach of relationship 
but also a disintegration of the inner solidarity. They 
expect that it would be not only a separation of the 
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church from the state, but also a separation of the 
community from the church. Here such influences 
of the church in the national life as the teaching of 
religion in the school come to mind. 

But *the question is often raised’ whether the 
church is not fettered in her evangelistic endeavors 
by being thus linked with the state. The answer 
from church officials is that the church enjoys rather 
greater possibilities of reaching the people with the 
message of God through union of church and state. 
The state must, on the other hand, also acknowledge 
the importance of the efforts of the church especially 
in the moral crisis through which the country is now 
passing. One need refer only to the corruption and 
immorality and delinquency that exist among the 
youth to make it plain that Sweden needs spiritual 
leaders for the young people. Only if the state grants 
the church the necessary scope for its activities can 
union with the state be an asset to the church rather 
than a liability, it is claimed. But, comes the answer, 
the state does not hinder the church at all in its 
evangelistic and spiritual activities. A clergyman in 
the Church of Sweden does not need to pay regard 
to anything but the word of God in his preaching. He 
is absolutely independent of the good will of the 
members of his church. 

Bishop Bo Giertz asks, “How long can we then 
continue with the old?” He answers, “As long as the 
chureh can freely preach the gospel and administer 
the sacraments; as long as she can reach every soul 
with the Word; as long as it remains true that no one 
needs be without his own church, his own pastor, 
and his own parish which is to care for its members, 
helping them on the way everlasting.” 

“Does the church have this liberty?’ continues 
Bishop Giertz. Of course the church has full liberty 
to discharge her spiritual functions. No one prevents 
the minister from preaching, baptizing, and adminis- 
tering the sacraments. But the matter concerns not 
only the minister. It concerns also the layman. He 
must have a fair chance to become a Christian. The 
churgh must be founded and organized in such a 
way that it can reach all the people even under the 
new circumstances that have arisen. In other words, 
it must have a chance to reach also all those who, 
through the migrations caused by the industrializa- 
tion in the country, have come to live outside the 
reach of the old parishes. 

But to do this, there must be a founding of new 
churches and a creating of new ministerial charges. 
However, the problem arises precisely here, because 
the church is in these matters, since days of old, de- 
pendent upon royal regulation. A century ago this 
dependence was unimportant, but today it is for the 
‘church a question of life or death. It concerns noth- 
ing more nor less than all its activities in that modern 
Sweden which the new, enlarged, densely populated 
communities have made. The question of the con- 
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nection with the state will therefore depend on 
whether there are ways and means for the church to 
adjust itself to the problems created by community 
migrations and expansions. 

In the event of a separation, however, the church 
will most likely lose much of its landed property, 
and that would bring economic insecurity for the 
church. There is a decided anxiety concerning the 
financing of the church in case of separation. There 
is a feeling that it will not be possible to maintain 
safe economic security for the church on a voluntary 
basis, and it is therefore presupposed that the mem- 
bers of the church will have to continue to pay taxes 
to the church through the regular taxation channels, 
as at present. This implies that if separation were 
effected, immediately a new arrangement with the 
state would have to be made, with definite terms and 
demands, in order to safeguard the church’s finances. 
This is obviously a serious problem. The Swedish are 
not accustomed to the “‘voluntary” method of chureli 
support. 

It is also argued that it would be very difficult to 
get the people to join voluntarily a ‘People’s 
Church,” and that is quite understandable. But on 
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The Engelbrekt Church is one of the most beautiful: church 
buildings in Stockholm. 
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the other hand it is also difficult to understand what 
gain it would be to the church to enroll by com- 
pulsion every newborn child in the church, as the 
present system requires. 

If separation from the state were carried into effect, 
it is pointed out, the church would then have to de- 
termine whether it should continue as an episcopal 
church, or as a laymen’s church. That is, should the 
leadership of the church and final ecclesiastical au- 
thority rest with the bishops or with the laymen ? 

Church leaders say that there are indications (but 
what they are we are not told) that the majority of 
the people do not want a separation from the state, 
because they want the protection of the state and 
the enjoyment of the financial and other benefits 
that follow. In order not to expose itself to the risk 
of becoming “a small minority church,” they say it is 
preferable that the church continue its union with 
the state, but endeavor to secure for itself extended 
independence and liberty. 

This is the way the church leaders reason, and 
against this background observers are led to question 
whether churchmen truly believe that theirs is a 
“People’s Church,” when there is such anxiety as to 
whether the people would go along with the church 
in the event of separation from the state. 

Whether the church could survive without the aid 
of the state is frankly discussed. One bishop states 
that the church was founded before the state and 
on a different foundation, and it will therefore con- 
tinue to live on, even if separation from the state is 
effected, for it can continue to keep much of its 
present organization, and work through the agencies 
it already possesses. It will then be free to legislate 
on its own affairs, a freedom it does not now enjoy. 

It is very natural that the church is not satisfied 
under present conditions and regulations. Further- 
more, there is no guarantee of more liberty for the 
church in the future. If the present system is con- 
tinued, it will mean that the church will become 
even more dependent on the state. The subject of 
separation from the state is therefore now a burning 
question even in church circles where twenty years 
ago such a question would not have been thought of. 

The state authorities have permitted the large city 
parishes to grow and extend to unreasonable dimen- 
sions, making effective pastoral work impossible. In 
the large churches there is a lack both of clergy and 
of places to worship. The state has not built churches 
nor appointed clergy to keep pace with the fantastic 
increase in the population of the cities and commu- 
nities. In Stockholm, for instance, there is a parish 
where one minister is responsible for the spiritual 
care of more than 100,000 persons on the church- 
state rolls.* Naturally there is a demand for the di- 


*Since this article was written, this particular parish has been 
divided and additional priests appointed.—Eb. 
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viding of large parishes and the appointment of a 
sufficient number of clergymen to care for the mem- 
bership. In response, the government has taken a 
position that, according to one of the bishops, “comes 
very near to a sheer blockade of the church.” 

“We expect,” said one clergyman, “that the com- 
munity shall give the church the necessary external 
prerequisites to help the people. The organization 
must become effective, and large parishes must be 





Bishop Gunnar Hultgren in the pulpit speaking to the Churchmen 


Fellowship in Sigtuna, Sweden. Seated is the president of the 
Fellowship, Bishop Emeritus Manfred Bjorkquist of Stockholm. 


divided into smaller units in order that individuals 
in the communities can be reached. This will re- 
quire new church buildings and parish halls, and 
here the state must pursue a generous policy, grant- 
ing larger appropriations toward this purpose. If this 
is not done it will be impossible to bring about a 
more healthy church life with spiritual counselling 
and soul care.” 

Requests that additional clergymen be appointed 
in certain populous dioceses have been met with the 
reply that this can be done only by retrenchment in 
other parts of such dioceses. Also, the government 
has, without giving reasons, rejected petitions for the 
appointment of additional clergymen, when the peti- 
tions have been approved by other authorities con- 
cerned. Such actions have been interpreted as direct 
prohibitions by the government against the work of 
the parishes. 

Formerly the church was represented in all social, 
cultural, and official relations where the spiritual care 
of the individual was considered. But the state seems 
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now to get along in these areas without the church. 
For instance, the church had formerly a strong hand 
in the education of the youth. The teaching of re- 
ligion held an important place in the curriculum of 
educational institutions. But now it is admitted in 
church circles that an attenuation has taken place in 
this matter. This is an additional reason why certain 
churchmen desire to free themselves from a state that 
has no sympathetic understanding of the spiritual 
work of the church. . 

The foundations of the chureh have also been 
shaken by the new law of religious liberty that came 
into force in 1952. Under that law, everyone who 
wishes can cancel his membership in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, and no longer need pay taxes for 
the support of the state-church. There are no longer 
any restrictions upon “foreign religions,” as dissent- 
ing groups were formerly called. These voluntary 
churches can hold meetings and operate their church 
programs. A person may belong to the church of his 
choice or to no church. But he must still go to a 
Lutheran priest and have his change of faith regis- 
tered. 

Under these arrangements, state-church authorities 
point out that it has become more difficult for the 
church to exist, since the relation of the church to 
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the people in general is not the same as hitherto. 
Formerly the church embraced all the people, but 
now there are multitudes with whom the church 
loses contact, especially the thousands in the dissent- 
ing denominations, and those professing no religion. 
A new situation has thus arisen. The church does 
not enjoy the support of the populace that a na- 
tional church really needs. All these factors have 
contributed to renewed emphasis on the idea of sep- 
aration of church and state. Pressures toward separa- 
tion are increasing. 

This is a picture of the situation in which the 
Swedish Church finds itself today, as its own leaders 
have portrayed it. There exists a tension between 
the state and the church—a crisis, it is said, but not a 
conflict. Leaders know this crisis fully and are con- 
scious of the fact that it renders difficult the work of 
the church. They know too that a free church would 
be a greater, more forceful spiritual power in the 
Swedish community. But in the face of the problems 
that a separation might bring to a church that for 
centuries has leaned on the bosom of the state and 
there found its security, the leaders hesitate. They 
are not satisfied with existing conditions. They are 
hoping for a change, but such as would not be 
brought about at the price of the alliance of the state. 
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Not a Dead Issue 


Tue Martin Luther film has just been 
shown, as Linerty goes to press with this issue, on 
Milwaukee TV station WBKB. We congratulate the 
American Broadcasting Co., which operates WBKB, 
and the local station management, that they have 
shown the film in view of the controversy over it 
during the last five months. 

The controversy began when Chicago’s WGN- 
TV, the Chicago Tribune station, announced on 
December 18, 1956, that the showing of the popular 
and widely viewed film Martin Luther, which it had 
announced for 10 p.m., Friday, December 21, was 
canceled, because of protest from Roman Catholics. 

The battle was joined immediately. Various Prot- 
estant groups protested to the station manager, 
Ward L. Quaal, without avail. The Lutheran Coun- 
eil of Greater Chicago took the case up with the 
Federal Communications Commission, declaring 
that, “Cancellation of the film under these circum- 
stances constitutes an admission on the part of the 
television station involved -that. it is vulnerable to 
pressures which we are convinced, on the basis of our 
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discussion with WGN, have been mobilized by the 
Roman Catholic Church to secure the banning of 
this film.” Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State wired Chairman 
Walter of the United States House of Representa- 
tives Un-American Activities Committee, and the 
FCC, asking that the suppression of the film’s show- 
ing be investigated. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. M. Burke, Chancellor of 
the Catholic Archdiocese of Chicago, declared that, 
‘“‘We have not made any representations to WGN-TV 
in any way. As far as the 1,800,000 Catholics here 
are concerned, it was an individual matter if they 
saw fit to protest against a film they consider his- 
torically inaccurate, if not downright insulting.” 

But writing in the Christian Century, which ed- 
itorially took a strong position against WGN’s yield- 
ing to the protest of Roman Catholics, Dr. Robert 
E. A. Lee, executive secretary of Lutheran Church 
Productions, Inc., pointed out that a representative 
of Cardinal Stritch had visited a WGN-TV official 
at 2 p.m. on December 14, and that prior to that 
visit a responsible station executive had telephoned 
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Mr. Lee’s office, asking for information to support 
his own arguments for the showing of the film. 
Protestant clergy in Chicago formed an action 
committee, which grew into the Action Committee 
for Freedom of Religious Expression, made up of 
some forty-three representatives of the National 
Council of Churches, the Chicago Council of 
Churches, Lutheran and other Protestant bodies, 
Jews, and civic organizations. This committee, in 
petitioning the FCC for denying to WGN its re- 
quest to raise its station power, declared that it had 
150,000 letters protesting against the suppression of 
the showing in response to Roman Catholic activity, 
and that letters were pouring in at the rate of 50,000 
a week, many of the letters being from Roman 
Catholics. The committee declared that the station 
was “vulnerable to pressures” that had brought about 
a “defacto censorship,” violative of the “principles of 
civil and religious liberty as defined in the First 
Amendment to the United States Constitution.” 

Rabbi R. C. Hirsch, Director of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, declared: 

Because the right to protest a presentation is as sacred 
as is the right to communicate, the broadcasting companies 
are obligated to consider all protests. 

In eases of proven defamation and slander they should 


immediately take action, but they should not yield to pro- 
tests seeking to suppress factual presentations of historical 


events. 
To do so would be to endanger the very process of cul- 
g YP 
tural and religious intercourse which has given America its 


unique character. 

If the policy pursued by WGN-TV in the “Martin 
Luther” situation were to be extended in other instances, 
no religious groups would be able to utilize TV or radio. 
Every presentation would be construed as an implied criti- 
cism of some other religion. 

Lutheran Church Productions announced that 
WGN was willing to discuss a future date for show- 
ing of the film, perhaps in January, but it turned 
out that Mr. Quaal remained obdurate, and refused 
to show the film. 

We regret this. We believe, in agreement with the 
chorus of voices and flood of letters let loose by this 
unfortunate turn of events, that WGN should never 
have yielded to the protests which came in against 
the showing. We believe that American Catholicism 
has suffered seriously in public sympathy and esteem 
by its part in the film “censorship,” and agree with 
the liberal Roman Catholic weekly Commonweal, 
when its editor wrote under date of February 15 
concerning the Catholic attack upon the Luther 
film : 

The Catholics who followed this course of action were, 
unfortunately, successful. No matter how good their inten- 
tions, they have damaged the fabric of our democratic 
society; they have damaged the Catholic Church; and they 
have damaged relationships between Catholic and Protes- 
tant in this country. 
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They have damaged the fabric of our society because 
they have placed in jeopardy the still undefined “freedom” 
of the TV screen. Television does not yet enjoy the guaran- 
tees that have been defined for speech, press and, in- 
creasingly, for the screen. TV stations have shown that they 
are peculiarly susceptible—all too susceptible—te pres- 
sures from the audience. Those Catholics in Chicago who 
objected to the showing of Martin Luther took advantage of 
these weaknesses to deprive other citizens of the film. Even 
if the decision in this case is reversed and the film is shown 
on TV, every television studio will tread more warily in 
scheduling programs in the future. This unfortunate reac- 
tion will inevitably impinge upon all religious groups, in- 
cluding Catholics. The result is that the freedom of this 
medium has been, in effect, severely curtailed. 

These Catholics have damaged the Church because they 
have caused others to regard it as a monolithic organiza- 
tion willing, even eager, to impose its will by mass pressure. 
That the means employed were legal does not obscure the 
fact that other religious minorities were made subject to the 
will of a Catholic minority. Those outside the Church con- 
sider it quite proper for the Catholic Church to guide its 
own members, but they find it naturally repugnant for 
Catholics to impose their will on others. The true image of 
the Church as a Church of faith and freedom and truth has 
been defaced; for many it will have been replaced by the 
false image of pressure and intolerance. 

These Catholics have widened that breach between 
Catholics and Protestants which the best of recent scholar- 
ship has done so much to narrow. What will it matter to 
most Protestants that sympathetic accounts of Luther have 
been written by Karl Adam and Louis Bouyer, both eminent 
Catholic scholars? Instead, they will only be aware of the 
immediate conflict in which they feel their rights have 
been disregarded. 

There can be little doubt that the Martin Luther affair 
was deplorable. It indicates the need of extending to the TV 
screen the guarantees it does not yet possess. And it raises 
serious questions concerning the pressure which any reli- 
gious group can reasonably exercise without violating the 
democratic charter. 

We wish that all, of any church, who feel inclined 
to bring group pressures to bear, would take seriously 
the expressed judgment of Commonweal. There are 
those, both Catholic and Protestant, who in their 
religious activities and reactions are a problem to 
other groups, and even trespass upon their liberties. 
The suppression of the Luther film is unqualifiedly 
such a trespass upon the liberty of those who wished, 
and had the right, to see the film. The editors of 
Lrserty receive letters from members of certain re- 
ligious bodies asking why the churches they repre- 
sent come under criticism in respect to freedom of 
religion. The tragic Luther film episode gives an 
answer, and a clear one. It is probable that offense 
may be given to some when the liberty of dispensing 
information is exercised. Forbearance must be shown 
when this occurs, as a small price of freedom. 

No group has a right to tmpose its standards, its 
principles, or its prejudices upon the remainder of 
the citizenry of this free land. The right to differ, to 
argue, to persuade, to criticize, and in general to 


_present one’s views, must be held inviolate. 


F. H. Y. 
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Canada’s Lord’s Day Act 


The Toronto Telegram has made the headlines 
recently by proposing to print a Sunday edition, 
whicheno Canadian newspaper is doing, and which, 
it is protested, would be a violation of Canada’s Lord’s 
Day Act, based on a similar British law. It is timely 
then to lay before our readers a brief, sent to us by 
the Public Relations Office of the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Church of Canada, which was presented last 
February to the Hon. A. Kelso Roberts, Attorney 
General for the Province of Ontario, pointing out 
weaknesses and fallacies in the Canadian act: 


Introduction 

Honourable Sir, the Executive Committee of the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church in Canada through its Department 
of Publie Affairs begs leave to respectfully bring to your 
attention certain observations with respect to the Lord’s 
Day Act and its enforcement in Ontario. 

In our submission, we hold that consideration of this Act 
must rise above petty, partisan or sectarian prejudices. It 
must be viewed in the light of principle rather than purely 
materialistic considerations. We respectfully suggest that 
the principles against which this particular Act should be 
viewed are those which have made Canada a haven of ref- 
uge for those who have been afflicted and oppressed. 

One of the great elements in our democratic philosophy 
of a free society with responsible government as a corner- 
stone is the great tenet of freedom of conscience. Canada 
along with other members of the British Commonweaith has 
long recognized that religious liberty is one of the essential 
characteristies of a free country. 

With others, we hold that history supplies abundant evi- 
dence that the greatest liberty of religion obtains where 
the state refrains from participating in religious matters, 
and by the same token, where the Church desists from inter- 
vention in matters of state. 


The Problem 


We are not unaware that the Lord’s Day Act enjoys a 
peculiar status in that it was enacted by the Dominion 
Parliament to be administered by the provinces and can be 
amended by the provinces in so far as its administration 
is concerned within their jurisdiction. 

It should be pointed out here that there are features of 
the Act which evoke qualified endorsement on our part. In 
so farsas the Act assures the freedom of one day in seven 
free from labour for the working man or woman, we heartily 
support that aspect. We also appreciate the fact that a per- 
soh should not be required to work for a living in a job that 
requires the individual to work on his or her day of worship. 

However, we cannot help but view the present Lord’s 
Day Act and the manner in which it is enforced from time 
to time as essentially religious legislation. By its very name, 
it possesses a strictly sectarian odour which no amount of 
qualification can remove. It purports to designate a certain 
day as a day of religious significance for the entire com- 
munity, It does not take into account that there may be 
loyal, devoted and pious subjects of Her Majesty who might 
worship on some other day of the week and should therefore 
be free without penalty to pursue their normal activities on 
‘the day which might for a majority serve as a day of reli- 
gious significance. 

The clamour for its rigid enforcement has invariably 
been accompanied by an appeal for conformity to its re- 
quirements on a singularly religious basis. In these cases, 
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particularly in the past few months, the utter absurdity of 
the Act has been dramatically underlined when certain secu- 
lar pursuits are not permitted and others of a slightly differ- 
ent nature in a narrow, legal or technical sense have es- 
caped, so to speak, “scot-free.” 

We wish to make it clear beyond all reasonable doubt 
that we are not attacking the right of an individual, or for 
that matter, a large majority of individuals, to worship 
in keeping with their convictions and traditions on Sunday 
or any other day of the week. We have the highest respect 
and affection for men and women of different religious 
persuasions and we would not want to see their freedoms 
and right to worship curtailed in any way. The overriding 
issue in this connection is, in our opinion, not whether 
one day or another is the most convenient for the majority 
to suit their religious needs, but whether the state should be 
involved in a matter that is without question a religious 
subject. 


Significance 

In view of the changing concepts of our age in respect to 
religious observance and practice, it appears without doubt 
that this Act is an unsavoury relic of a bygone era with too 
many reminders of the dark ages of religious intolerance 
and persecution. Christianity today is enjoying a revival or 
resurgence that is gratifying to all who are concerned with 
the spiritual values of society. The material resources of the 
Spirit are not enhanced nor advanced materially by legisla- 
tion. It must come from within and above! 

The great advances that have been made in recent years 
in terms of social legislation, particularly with reference to 
labour relations governing the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment and the hours of labour suggests that the need 
for the Lord’s Day Act in this area has now largely passed. 
And, if necessary, other legislation could well be enacted in 
order to secure the principle of one day in seven free from 
secular or servile labour without recourse to this Act. 

It appears to us that in the light of history—history that 
is not too ancient—this type of legislation provides a most 
dangerous precedent for other types of religiously inspired 
persecution and intolerance. In our submission, Sir, we. 
hold that the best interests of the country at large as well as 
the individual citizen are not served by enforcing and 
maintaining on our statute books laws that possess the po- 
tential to destroy our free way of life no matter how in- 
nocuous they may appear in their present form or in the 
minds of their supporters. 


Solutions 

As stated above, we are fully cognizant of the fact that no 
single province can of itself repeal the Lord’s Day Act. 
However, we do feel that there are steps to which the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario ‘might give study with a view to adjust- 
ing some of the graver inequities and archaic features of the 
present Act. 

Legislation could be enacted which would clearly se- 
eure the right of each person to have at least one day in 
seven free from work. This could be done without specifying 
any particular day. If, however, it was felt that a day or 
days should be specifically identified, then it could be done 
without any religious connotation whatever. 

The present Act should be enforeed in the light of 
modern concepts and especially with regard to the rights 
of minority groups to worship on a day other than that sug- 
gested by the Lord’s Day Act. Certainly there should be no 
prosecutions under this Act where it can be shown that the 
individual being charged by virtue of his religious prac- 
tice and faith observes another day of worship, or cessation 
from labour. 
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The current ridiculous inconsistencies inherent with pre- 
vailing enforcement of the Act should be eliminated and 
brought into line with modern concepts of social life and 
religious practice. Recognition should be given to the fact 
that the primary responsibility for stimulating religious or 
spiritual values in a country lies with the churches and reli- 
gious leaders and not on the civil power of the state. 


Conclusion 


- We are grateful indeed, Sir, for this privilege of acquaint- 
ing you with the considered opinions of a large body of 
Her Majesty’s loyal and devoted subjects in the great Prov- 
ince of Ontario. We love our Country with all our hearts 
and we love our God and seek to serve both with fidelity 
in a spirit of charity toward our fellowmen. 

We are acutely aware of the heavy responsibilities that 
you and your colleagues in the Cabinet as well as the Mem- 
bers of the Legislature carry in the course of the conduct 
of the affairs of government for the Province of Ontario. 
Permit us to assure you, Sir, that in addition to our loyalty 
and patriotism we shall pray Almighty God for His bles- 
sings to rest upon your endeavors as you seek to uphold 
the rule of law and justice in our fair land. 

Students of the Sunday-law question can examine 


the foregoing arguments with profit. Lae ae 


Religious Freedom and State 
Religions Incompatible 


Wuexever a civil government allows itself 
to be influenced and dominated in its legislative acts 
by-a-popular-or predominant religion of the country, 
whether it is the Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, Mo- 
hammedan, or any other religion, it always results in 
the destruction of religious freedom ‘and in religious 
persecution of the minority religious groups as well 
as of persons who make no profession of religion. A 
complete separation of church and state is the only 
remedy that puts a stop to religious persecution and 
guarantees religious freedom and equality before the 
law to minority religious groups. 

The civil government should concern itself only 
with civil affairs and maintain an attitude of absolute 
neutrality in all religious matters and religious obli- 
gations. There should be no enforcement by the 
civil authorities of religious obligation or religious 
customs, nor any interference on the part of the 
government in the free exercise of any religion, as 
long as that religion does not interfere with the 
rights of men. 

The right to teach, preach, practice, and propa- 
gate one’s religion should be impartially granted to 
all religions by every civil government, whether they 
are Christian or non-Christian, so long as these 
divergent religions respect the equal rights of all 
other religions as well as the inalienable rights of 
each individual citizen of the state. Only under 
such prevailing legal criteria and principles of civil 
government can religious freedom for each individ- 
ual and religious group be enjoyed and secured. 

Cc. 8. L. 
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Religious Conviction and 
Employment 

A sanrrress in Seattle, Washington, who 
had been denied unemployment compensation by 
the commissioner because she refused to accept a 
position that would have required her to work on 
Saturday, her Sabbath, was held by the Superior 
Court of King County, of the State of Washington, 
to be eligible for such benefits. 

The trial examiner of the Employment Security 
Department held that until plaintiff was “ready, able 
and willing immediately to accept any offer of suit- 
able work” she could not be considered as meeting 
the availability requirement of the act. When the 
case came before the chief appeal examiner, the de- 
cision of the trial examiner was affirmed. The stated 
ground was “to be available for work, he [the claim- 
ant] must be available for some kind of work. The 
appellant will accept no work which requires serv- 
ices from sunset Friday to sunset Saturday. . . . She 
obviously does not meet the requirement of avail- 
ability. We are not interested in why she is not 
available since it must be borne in mind that a good 
reason for being unavailable does not make one 
available for work.” 

The plaintiff’s refusal to accept work on her Sab- 
bath was based solely on her religious convictions, 
and is an integral and essential part of her morals. 
She was not actuated by bad faith or a desire to 
remain in the ranks of the unemployed. The court 
held that for the plaintiff to accept employment re- 
quiring work on the Sabbath she conscientiously ob- 
served, would constitute a great risk to her morals 
and would not be suitable work for her within the 
meaning of the Employment Security Act. 

The court further stated that the religious freedom 
guaranteed by the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, and 
Article I, Section 11 of the Constitution of the 
State of Washington, protected the claimant in her 
eligibility to benefits when her refusal to work on 
her Sabbath was based upon her individual con- 
victions of conscience, and adherence to the religious 
tenets of her church. It was ordered that benefits be 
granted the plaintiff according to the provisions of 
the statute. A. H. R. 


A Yoke of Law 


Tue Indianapolis Star, in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1957, has the following warning for the 
church concerning Sunday laws, which we present 
here with permission : 

Chureh leaders ought to be in the front rank to fight 
against a proposed law to prohibit operation of automobile 
sales agencies on Sunday. 

The only basis on which such a ban can rest is the religious 
identity of the day. The observance of a religious holy day 
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is a matter between each individual and his conscience. It 
is not a matter for legislation. 

If the law is to be used to promote religious ideas, then 
the law will also be used to control religious ideas. If the 
church asks the law to fight its battles, the church will wind 
up wearing a yoke of law around its neck. 


Think it over! F. H. Y. 


Religious Legislation 


Tue tide of religious legislative proposals 
continues in a steady flow. A National Forgiveness 
Week, to be proclaimed by the President, is proposed 
in Joint Resolution No: 148, introduced by Rep- 
resentative T. A. Thompson (D.-La.). Citizens 
would be urged to “put aside feelings of ill will and 
turn their minds toward forgiveness and understand- 
ing of others.” 

Another bill provides for the making of Good Fri- 
day a national holiday. The Governor of Kansas re- 
cently proclaimed March and April as Church At- 
tendance Months. All three of these proposals may 
have been cultured in a medium of good will, but 
that does not make them of good practice. 

Unless genuine, more harm than good will follow 
a perfunctory proclamation of forgiveness. The act 
of true forgiveness is more than a human accomplish- 
ment, and it is not subject to civic decree. Pretense 
strengthens rather than severs the undertow of ha- 
tred. Suppose the cause of the ill feeling is deeply 


rooted in finance, how extensive is the forgiveness 
to be? What will be the result when someone dis- 
covers that his neighbor did not forgive him when 
the President so declared? If forgiveness is not ame- 
nable to proclamation, then why propose it ? 

Good Friday poses another problem. The death of 
Christ is more than an event. To those who accept 
His death it becomes a sacred experience. The day is 
definitely sectarian and should not be recognized by 
the state. The purpose of the legislation perhaps 
would be to recognize the significance of the event. 
When upon the earth, the Saviour of mankind both 
by precept and example kept religion separate from 
the state. He persistently declined any attempt by 
His followers to proclaim Him king, and refused the 
offer of His enemy to possess the kingdoms of the 
world. Holiday and recreation are almost synony- 
mous in America. Little would therefore be realized 
religiously by setting the day apart as a holiday by 
statute. 

Separation of church and state as provided for in 
the Constitution is not an experiment. That provi- 
sion was the result of centuries of experience in the 
unbiblical principle of a union of the two forces. 
The framers of the Constitution were wiser than the 
present generation is willing to concede. The Chris- 
tian experience in any of its basic aspects cannot be 
achieved by proclamation or legislation. 

A. H. R. 


e BOOKS ° 





Baptists and the American Republic, by Joseph 
Martin Dawson. 
Nashville: Broadman Press. 228 pages. 


This book was produced with the desire to secure 
and present unimpeachable facts dealing with the 
influence of Baptists and Baptist beliefs upon the 
forming of the American Republic. The exhaustive 
research was sponsored by the Historical Commis- 
sion of the Southern Baptist Convention, and in- 
dicates the zeal of Baptists for complete religious 
liberty. 

‘It has often been indicated that early settlers in 
America came in search of religious liberty, but that 
this liberty they sought was only for themselves. In 
their dealings with those of other religious persua- 
sion they were at best only tolerant. Rhode Island 
‘alone under Baptist influence gave complete reli- 
gious liberty. This set a pattern and began the Bap- 
tist influence which has been so, effectively stated in 
the idea of “separation of church and state.” The 
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result has been a fullness of liberty rarely seen be- 
fore, and to be highly valued. 

The author, who is not unknown to the readers of 
Liserty, has done a very effective piece of work. 
The book is fascinating reading for anyone interested 
in the origins of religious liberty as a part of the 
American political structure. The style is readable 
and the content understandable. 

A several page index of names, places, and organi- 
zations gives great added value to the book as a ready 
reference to the reader who has become fairly famil- 
iar with the content. This is a book that would be 
read with great interest by those concerned with re- 
ligious liberty, as it has come down to this present 
day, and as it may be maintained for the future. This 
book will therefore be, for many, a ready reference 
to source materials and facts on religious liberty in 
the United States. 

Manton W. Pomeroy 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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_ Adoption Law 


The matter of a parent’s religion has no place in de- 
termining the custody of children, is the opinion of 
the Kansas Supreme Court. It held that the Morton 
County District Court had abused its discretion in 
allowing the matter of religion to become an integral 
part of a decision to change the custody of three 
children. 


Bus Transportation 


A bill has been introduced in the Pennsylvania 
State Legislature that will provide the furnishing 
of transportation for parochial school pupils. It will 
allow the local school board to absorb the addi- 
tional costs involved, or request the parochial schools 
to do so. 





The Stamford, Connecticut, board of education 
recently rejected a request that the city furnish bus 
transportation for parochial school children. 

In the controversy that has arisen in Augusta, 
Maine,. regarding the transportation of. parochial 
school pupils in public school buses, it now appears 
that the question is to be referred for final settle- 
ment to the State supreme court. At present the 
Maine law does not permit buses to be shared by 
parochial pupils if it means added expense to a 
school committee. 


Education 

A request by the ministerial union of Turlock, 
California, to permit religious instruction in the pub- 
lie high schools during the noon hour was rejected 
by the Board of Trustees. Speaking in behalf of the 
school officials, Trustee Henry Swenson said that the 
institution could not participate in any form of re- 
ligious activity, saying further that no opinion of 
any court could be cited that would support any 
other position. 
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After consulting the National Council of 
Churches, the Church Federation of Dayton, Ohio, 
will comply with the Constitution of the United 
States as interpreted by the Supreme Court in the 
Zorach case. In 35 public buildings outside of Day- 
ton it will discontinue the use of public classrooms 
for religious instruction. 





The Oregon Senate has voted to make textbooks 
available free to all parochial as well as public schools 
within the State. If the measure is passed by the 
House, it will repeal a law that provides that only 
schools meeting standards set by the Board of Edu- 
cation can qualify for free textbooks. 

The Greater Philadelphia Council of Churches 
has expressed opposition to the proposal that public 
schools develop separate religious units of study and 
designate a part of the school day for the teaching of 
religion. 

The Texas Baptists have stated that, while they 
are uncompromisingly committed to spiritual values 
and Biblical truths as the foundation of education, 
they deplore the infringement of the principle of 
separation of church and state that occurs when the 
Bible is taught in the public school building and on 
public school time. They also expressed stanch op- 
position to the practice of permitting garbed sectar- 
ian teachers to teach in the public schools. 


Separation of Church and State 


The Denver Art Commission, appointed early in 
January by the city mayor, vetoed a proposal to 
honor the Bible with a sculptured monument in the 
Civic Center. The Commission without judging the 
artistic merits of any design passed a resolution ex- 
pressing the view that such a religious monument on 
city property would violate the well-established prin- 
ciples of separation of church and state. Members 
of the Honor the Bible Association are opposing the 
resolution, but the mayor is supporting the Commis- 
sion, maintaining that they have full authority under 
the city charter. 
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Sunday Laws 


The Arkansas house has passed a bill authorizing 
city councils to regulate by ordinance the type of 
business that may be allowed to remain open on 
Sunday. The new measure repeals the old law, which 
prohibited any business establishment from being 
open on that day. 


Taxation 


A committee to oppose deductions for private 
school expenses has been organized by the Greater 
Minneapolis Council of Churches. It is contended 
that such a bill, if passed, would threaten the public 
school system and would amount to an indirect tax 
support for private and parochial schools. The com- 
mittee maintains that persons able to send their chil- 
dren to private schools should be able to bear their 
full share of the tax burden. 


Miscellaneous 


The Conversion Center, Inc., of Havertown, a 
suburb of Philadelphia, was recently granted a char- 
ter at the direction of a 6-1 decision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court. The lower court had refused 
to grant a charter because of the proposed activities 
of the organization, which were given as “evangeli- 
zation and conversion of adherents of the Roman 
Catholic faith, providing spiritual, temporal and fi- 
nancial assistance, expecially to their converted 
clergy.” 

Proclamations were given by the governors of 
twelve States, recognizing March 29 as “Knights of 
Columbus Day.” Resolutions of congratulation were 
passed by four State legislatures in honor of the 75th 
anniversary of that organization. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System’s cancellation 
of a radio talk by a Roman Catholic priest on “Prot- 
estant-Catholic Tensions” has been protested by a 
Protestant leader. “The open discussion by men of 
good will of their differences leads to greater under- 
standing . . . while censorship fosters suspicion and 
distrust,” is claimed by Dr. Truman B. Douglass, of 
the Board of Home Missions of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. 

A request has been sent to the United Nations by 
Americans United that the organization take a strong 
stand for the support of separation of church and 
state. The request held that “the way to world-wide 
eradication of religious oppression is through univer- 
sal application of the Golden Rule. . . . Religious 
freedom is a two-way street.” 

The right of a Jesuit institution to own and operate 
a television station has been challenged by Dr. Glenn 
Archer of the POAU. The executive director main- 
tains that the order is “alien in control and ownership 
within the meaning of Section 310 of the Communi- 

cations Act.” 
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Announcement has been made by the Post Office 
Department that it has declined requests from con- 
gressmen to issue a postage stamp commemorating the 
75th anniversary of the Knights of Columbus, a 
Roman Catholic fraternal organization. The depart- 
ment said that it does not intend to depart from its 
policy, which forbids the issuing of a postage stamp 
honoring any religious, fraternal, or political organi- 
zation. 

The Supreme Court of the State of New York has 
refused to allow the deletion of the words “under 
God” from the pledge of allegiance when recited in 
the public schools. The ruling was made when dis- 
missing a petition from a father of two school pupils. 

A bill has been introduced in the Arizona Legis- 
lature proposing to make the Ten Commandments 
a part of the State law. The State representative who 
introduced the bill said that “it is my feeling that the 
20 volumes of laws on our statute books are meaning- 
less without the Ten Commandments.” 

Because of the demands made by the Vermont 
Catholic Tribune that Catholics should have rep- 
resentation on the Board of Public Education, the 
governor of the State has named a Roman Catholic 
as one of the two new members that were recently 
appointed. 

The State Department has said that it will not 
press during the present session of Congress the 
adoption of the treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation with Haiti, which does not contain the 
customary guarantee of religious liberty for Ameri- 
can citizens residing there. Protestant groups have 
objected to the treaty in its present form. 

A joint resolution has been introduced in the 
West Virginia Legislature proposing to include the 
name of God in the West Virginia Constitution. The 
sponsors say that West Virginia is the only State that 
does not make such recognition in its constitution. 


The question of inviting the Vatican to establish 
a diplomatic mission in London is to be re-examined 
shortly by the British Government. At the present 
time Britain is represented at the Holy See by a 
minister with full diplomatic rank and privileges but 
there has been no representative in London of diplo- 
matic status since the Reformation. 





According to British Information, orthodox priests 
in Greece “have been forbidding marriage in church, 
baptism of infants and burial rights unless their 
flock agitate for union [of Cyprus] with Greece.” 
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Public religious gatherings may be held without 
previous notice to the police is the ruling recently 
given by Italy’s new constitutional court. This is 
recognized as a decided victory for evangelical groups 
who have for some time endeavored to have set aside 
* the existing police regulation. 


Friday, the Moslem holy day, is henceforth to be 
Egypt’s weekly business holiday as ‘decreed by the 
Cairo Chamber of Commerce. Christian business- 
men who observe Sunday are protesting that two 
business holidays constitute a serious economic hand- 
icap. 





Diplomatic relations are to be established between 
Ethiopia and the Vatican. This brings to 48 the 
number of states having such diplomatic relations. 


A recommendation has been made by a commission 
of five international jurists who are drafting the 
Constitution of Malaya, that Islam ndét be recognized 
as the state religion. Malaya is to become an inde- 
pendent country in August, 1957. 


The Minister of Native Affairs, due to strong op- 
position by religious bodies, has consented to modify 
a section of the Native Laws Amendment, which 
would have given him control over church services 
attended both by Europeans and Africans. While he 
may still prohibit Africans from attending churches 
outside native townships, he must give specific rea- 
sons for his action. 





The World Council of Churches has authorized 
a South American Methodist bishop, one of its six 
presidents, to consult with the Spanish government 
authorities on the present status of the Madrid Prot- 
estant Seminary, which was ordered closed in Jan- 
uary, 1956. Seals have been removed from the Sem- 
inary property but attempts to obtain a written ap- 
proval from the government for its operation have 
thus far failed. 
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ndepencence Days 


By FRANK H. YOST 





Many countries, particularly the 
republics born within the last two centuries, 
have their national Independence Days. These 
are precious days, reminding free men of 
liberties granted under stress and sacrifice, 
and valuable enough to be kept alive. 


But national independence is dependent. 
It is dependent on personal freedom. Freedom 
of the masses is fickle. For the mass mind 
can be lulled to slumberous content. It can be 
kept in ignorance. It can be deceived. It can 
sell out. 


A free country is made up of free men. 
Declarations of independence must be con- 
stantly renewed. Wrongs must again and again 
be recognized and corrected. Shackles of self- 
ishness, of corruption, of lazy contentment and 
indifference, must be repeatedly struck off. 


The fruits of culture. of education, of 
material progress, and of scientific skills can 
he fully enjoyed only in freedom. None of 
these can be accepted as substitutes for free- 
dom. Let each day be an independence day 
for every man, as he flexes anew the muscles 
of his intellectual and spiritual manhood and 
strides forward with ankles free of the fetters 
of unworthy restraints. 





A. DEVANEY 








